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Observations, We, 
(Continued from page 282.) 

In addition to the above, the following 
oxts are adduced, as having reference to the 
“me divine gift, under the character of “the 
Yord,” or “the Word of God.” There are 
»me professing christians, however, who sup- 
ose that these texts should be understood as 
oferring to the Scriptures; the impropriety 
* this supposition, it is apprehended will be 
vident, if a portion of the context, which 
‘ill now be quoted, be duly considered. It 
ill be found to embrace attributes, which, it 

conceived, are ascribable, not to the Scrip- 
res, but to Christ, who is “the Word,” by 
thom the world, and all things in it were 
veated. (Heb. xi. 3.) The Apostle Paul de- 
ares, that the righteousness which is of faith, 
»weaketh on this wise, “Say not in thine heart, 
ho shall ascend into heaven? (that is, to 
*ing down Christ from above:) or, Who 
‘all descend into the deep? (that, is, to bring 
fo Christ again from the dead.) But what 
ith it? “he Word is nigh thee, even in thy 
south, and in thy heart: that is, the word of 
Hith, which we preach.” (Rom. x. 8.) The 
spostle James exhorts, “ Receive with meek- 
8s the engrafted word, which is able to save 
four souls.” (Jas. i. 21.) The Apostle Peter 
dresses the believers as “ being born again, 
ot of corruptible seed, but of incorruptible, 
athe Word of God, which liveth and abideth 
ar ever.” ‘All flesh is as grass,” &., but 
he Word of the Lord endureth for ever.” 
' Peter i. 23, 24, 25.) In the Epistle to the 
‘ebrews, we have a very particular descrip- 
on of this divine Word. The apostle de- 
hares, that “the Word of God is quick, and 
owerful, and sharper than any two-edged 
word, piercing even to the dividing asunder 
f soul and spirit, and of the joints and mar- 
yw, and is ® discerner of the thoughts, and 
atents of the heart. Neither is there any 
-eature that is not manifest in his sight; but 
41 things are naked, and opened unto the 
yes of him, with whom we have to do.” 
‘eb. iv. 12, 13.) Here this eminent apostle 
cribes the divine attribute of omniscience to 
ae Word of God. Now they who say the 
“Word of God,” described in this text, is the 
}criptures, must of course ascribe this attri- 
sate (omniscience) to them ; but in doing this, 
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they should consider whether they are not 
subjecting themselves to the serious imputa- 
tion of idolizing the Scriptures. 

The Apostle Paul teaches us, that the Holy 
Scriptures were given by divine inspiration ; 
and are “profitable for doctrine, for reproof, 
for correction, for instruction in righteous- 
ness, that the man of God may be perfect, 
thoroughly furnished unto all good works;” 
and they “are able to make wise unto salva- 
tion, through faith, which is in Christ Jesus.” 
(2 Tim. iii. 15, 16, 17.) They bear testimony 
to Christ, as the Saviour of the world; setting 
forth the doctrine which he preached, when 
personally on earth, and describing what he 
did and suffered for mankind. They also hold 
forth very clear declarations respecting his 
spiritual appearance in their souls, in order to 
effect their regeneration and sanctification. 
But in the various dispensations of “his grace 
and-truth”’ unto mankind, the Lord Jesus 
Christ “the High Priest of our profession,” 
(Heb. iii. 1) works immediately, or by out- 
ward means, as he pleases. Indeed, one of 
the distinguishing excellencies of the chris- 
tian dispensation is, that it leads to a com- 
munion with the Father and the Son, which 
is not dependent on any external medium. 
Through Christ we have “access by one Spirit 
unto the Father.” (Hph. ii. 18.) While we 
highly estimate the benefit to be derived from 
the sacred record, we should not forget, that 
we shall abuse this precious gift, if we exalt 
it, so as to put it in the place of Him, who is 
thus described: “In the. beginning was the 
Word, and the Word was with God, and the 
Word was God.—aAll things were made by 
Him.—In Him was life, and the life was the 
light of men.” (John i. 1, 3, 4.) Let us then, 
in ascribing to the Bible all the honor which 
the inspired writers themselves attribute to 
it, be careful not to exalt it above, nor to 
place it on an equality with, Christ or the 
Holy Spirit, from whom its authority is de- 
rived. 

In publishing this concise view of the com- 
mencement and progress of vital religion in 
the soul, the writer wishes to observe, that 
probably it may fall into the hands of reli- 
giously disposed persons of different denomi- 
nations ; seme of whom may be ready to say, 
“thie doctrine does not accord with that 
which we have been accustomed to hear from 
our ministers; it is a doctrine, which, in many 
material points, as far as our observation has 
extended, is seldom heard from the pulpit in 
the present day.” Should objections of this 
kind be excited in the minds of any persons, 
who in sincerity of heart are seeking that 
knowledge which “‘is life eternal ;’ (John xvii. 
3) the writer entreats them to consider, that 
this doctrine was promulgated by our Lord 
Jesus Christ himself; and that his Apostles 
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While the reader is engaged in the investi- 
gation of this momentous subject, he is also 
earnestly entreated to recur to his own ex- 
perience, in past seasons of serious reflection. 
Hast thou not witnessed, at least in some 
degree, the truth of the declarations of scrip- 
ture, to which, in the preceding pages, thy 
attention has been directed ?—Has not the 
light of Christ shone in thy heart ?—Has it not 
awakened thee from a state of carnal security, 
and placed thy transgressions in order before 
thee,—soliciting thee to break off from thy 
sins by repentance and amendment of life? 
Thou mayst be well assured of this truth, 
that it is not the work of thy soul’s enemy, 
thus to detect, and to lay open his own devices: 
he seeks to deceive, to cover up, and to darken 
his own ways and baits, that their real nature 
and tendency may not be discovered. It is 
the light of Christ Jesus our adorable Re- 
deemer that detects, and makes known, the 
workings of the grand deceiver. If then thou 
art now convinced, by the concurrent testi- 
mony of the Light or Spirit of Christ, and of 
Holy Scripture, that the doctrine preached 
by men, (whom thou hast esteemed as minis- 
ters of the gospel) is not in full accordance 
with that which Jesus Christ, and his Apostles 
preached; surely eternal happiness is involved 
in thy faithfully embracing the latter. And 
should this course of inward conviction and 
renovation of heart, prove very contrary to 
thy natural inclination, so as to be indeed a 
cross difficult to be endured; yet, remember 
who it is that said, “ Whosoever doth not bear 
his cross, and come after me, cannot be my 
disciple.” (Luke xiv. 27.) Be encouraged, 
then, to bear this cross, and faithfully to follow 
Christ, in the path of self-denial. It is one of 
the greatest privileges held out to thee, by 
the christian dispensation, that He is given to 
be thy “Leader,” thy spiritual Guide: (Isa. lv. 
4:) and if, in humility of mind, thou obey the 
monitions of his holy light revealed in thy 
heart, thou herein followest Christ. 

As this is an important point of christian 
doctrine, the writer is inclined to repeat ihe 
assertion, that he, who truly believes in, and 
follows the light of Christ, is virtually a be- 
liever in, and follower of Christ; and there- 
fore, a partaker of the benefits resulting from 
his sufferings and death. On the contrary, 
he who practically disregards and rejects this 
Light, disregards and rejects Christ ; and thus 
deprives himself of that salvation, which those 
who believe in and follow Christ, partake of. 
These positions are supported by the texts 
quoted in the beginning of this chapter, taken 
in connexion with John viii. 12, and 1 John 
i. 7. Corroborating testimony appears also, 
in the following gracious declaration of the 
Almighty concerning Christ, already quoted: 
“T will give thee for a light to the Gentiles ; that 


preached substantially the same truths; of thou mayest be my salvation to the ends of the 


which assertion, abundant proof may be found, 
by reference to the various texts quoted in 
the preceding paragraphs. 


earth.” (Isa. xlix. 6.) They who believe in, 
and follow this divine Light, are favored with 
access to the fountain of wisdom and strength. 
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Through faith they receive power to fulfil its 
requisitions; and the obedient are rewarded 
with peace and joy. “Thanks be unto God 
for his unspeakable gift.” 

May the attention of the sincere geekers 
after truth be turned, day by day, to this in- 
ward monitor, -the true spiritual Guide. It 
will not lead you in the least degree to disre- 
gard the Holy Scriptures; on the contrary, it 
will enable you to understand them more 
truly in the sense in which they were written, 
than the best unassisted faculties of man can 
do; and to apply them most effectually to 
your individual instruction and comfort: more- 
over, the harmony which you will witness, 
as you advance in your religious progress, 
between the law of the Spirit written on the 
heart, and the precepts and doctrines con- 
tained in the Bible, as far as the latter apply 
to your individual states respectively, will not 
fail to afford you much satisfaction and en- 
couragement. That you may then be kept 
from falling into any temptation, by which 
the enemy may strive to mar the Lord’s work 
in your souls, may your secret aspirations, 
under the influence of the Spirit of Christ, 
frequently ascend unto your heavenly Father, 
with fervent desires, that his kingdom may 
come, and be set up in your hearts, and that 
his holy will may be done, in and by you, 


even in all things; and when the Light of 


Christ points out what he requires of you, as 
Individuals, both in doing that which is right 
n his sight, and in avoiding that which is 
evil, may the language of each sou] be,—‘“ Not 
my will, O Lord, but thine be done!” By 
thus endeavoring, in all things, to follow your 
Redeemer, through that divine aid, which will 
assuredly be granted unto every one, who 
seeks it in sincerity of heart; his gracious 
declaration, already quoted, will be fulfilled 
in your experience ;—“I am the light of the 
world; he that followeth me, shall not walk 
in darkness, but shall have the light of life.” 
The Apostle Paul made this observation 
respecting the Jews: “ When Moses is read,” 
(who wrote of Christ, John i. 45,) “the vail 
is upon their heart ; nevertheless when it shall 
turn to the Lord the vail shall be taken away.” 
(2 Cor. iii. 15, 16.) So also it may be said 
now, of very many professed christians,—that 
when they read the New Testament, the vail 
is, in some measure, upon their heart: for 
although they receive the doctrine held forth 
in the scriptures, concerning the outward, or 
personal appearance of Christ, his sufferings 
and death for mankind, which doctrine the 
christian faith fully embraces; yet they are 
deficient in respect of that important article 


generation and sanctification, they will bring 
forth the fruit of the Spirit, through its quick- 
ening, life-giving influence. This fruit, the 
Apostle declares, is “Love, joy, peace, long- 
suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meek- 
ness, temperance. (Gal. v, 22, 23.) Again, 
“ The fruit of the Spirit is in all goodness, and 
righteousness, and truth.” (Hph. v. 9.) What 
greater blessing can the most enlightened 
philanthropist desire for the whole human 
race, than this,—that the fruit of the Spirit, as 
above described, may be universally brought 
forth? Moral evil would then be driven from 
the face of the earth; “The kingdoms of this 
world [would] become the kingdoms of our 
Lord, and of his Christ; [who] shall reign for 
ever and ever.” (Rev. xi. 15.) 


For “The Friend.” 
Early Civilization and Church History of Ireland. 
(Continued from page 284.) 

We may acknowledge that few enquirers 
ever commenced a scrutiny of the very ancient 
Irish annals with less expectation of being 
convinced of their authenticity, than the 
writer of the present essay; and few eventu- 
ally have been more thoroughly satisfied that 
they are what they profess to be, the chroni- 
cles of the rulers of the Irish people, conse- 
cutively registered from their original settle- 
ment upon the island. 

The straightforwardness and unadorned 
brevity which characterize the Irish Pagan 
chronicles, with the singular nature of some 
of their records, form an amount of internal 
evidence of truthfulness such as we have 
never known or heard of, as belonging to any 
fictitious history. One of the most curious, 
and, at first glance, most fabulous looking 
class of statements in the annals, are records 
of the abrupt upspringing of rivers, the sud- 
den formation of lakes, and overwhelming 
inundations of the sea. Some of the rivers 
and lakes are plainly identical with those we 
are acquainted with at the present day— 
others cannot be ascertained. The ocean en- 
croachments are chronicled as having resulted 
in the formation of some of our most noted 
coast loughs as Shangford Loughs, Belfast 
Lough, and Lough Foyle. Between the for- 
mation of the first and last of these three 
great estuaries, upwards of a thousand years 
intervened, according to the “Annals of the 
four Masters.” It is to various periods of that 
thousand years, most of those singular catas- 
trophes which stamped on the island several 
of its prominent physical features are assign- 
ed. Sience teaches us that volcanic agencies 
are liable to produce such results; and the 


of the same faith, which the Apostle enforces|modern history of Sumatra and Java may 
in this emphatic language,—“ Examine your-|convince the unscientific reader of the same 


selves, whether ye be in the faith ; prove your} fact. 


own selves. Know ye not your own selves, 
how that Jesus Christ is in you, except ye be 


reprobates?” (2 Cor. xiii. 5.) He also declares 
that, “If any man have not the Spirit of 


Christ, he is none of his.” (Rom. viii. 9.) We 
may, however, confidently entertain the same 
assurance, concerning the professed christians 
now adverted to, as the Apostle expressed re- 
specting the Jews; viz., that when their heart 
“ shall turn to the Lord, the vail shall be taken 
away.” When this change takes place, (Oh 
that it may be speedily effected !)—they will 
then be prepared to receive the Light, or 
Spirit of Christ, for their “ Leader ;’ (Isa. lv. 
4,) and by submitting to his heart-purifying 
baptism, and following him in the path of re. 


Those records of physical phenomena, 
however fabulous they may at first appear, 
will be found on further consideration to bear 
strong presumptive evidence to the genuine- 
ness of the annals they characterize. Were 
the Irish chronicles inventions of the dark 
ages, what would have been more unlikely 
than for fabricators to have invented and re- 
corded such physical changes as those speci- 
fied, though science now assures us they are 
perfectly consistent with the geological struc- 
ture of our island. Chronicled as those 
changes are, they simply furnish us with 
dates for volcanic convulsions which geolo- 
gis's of this day declare our island must have 
passed through. 

In no age of the world, unless indeed, in 


the present one when the upheavals and de- 
pressions of the earth’s surface have become 
a favorite subject of scrutiny, would the idea 
of making up such a fiction, and interweaving 
it with the history of a nation, be likely to 
present itself. But in the reign of Charles L 
when the collection of old Irish annals from 
which Dr. Donovan made his translation was 
formed, there was about as little geological 
knowledge abroad as in the dark ages them: 
selves. Hence whether we endeavor to ac- 
count for their record by imagining the notice 
of those convulsions to have been fabricated at 
a time of the most profound geological ignor- 
ance, or to have been interpolations of the 
sixteenth century, we are in either case, alike 
baftled by the utter incongruity of such a 
fiction with the knowledge or taste of the 
times. 

Those who in the present day have been 
accustomed to read of the depressions and 
elevations of whole districts in the volcanic 
regions of South America, by means of which 
both lakes and hills have been formed in our 
own times, will see no reason to doubt the 
veracity of the old Irish annals, because 0 
their recording the abrupt upspringing of in- 
land lakes and rivers, any more than the en- 
croachments of the sea. Nor will they see 


anything physically unaccountable in records 
such as those to which an English reviewer 
has taken exception, when they remember 
that the volcanic era to which they belong, 
naturally suggests the idea of an earthquake. 
When a king was killed in battle the case is 
stated unmistakably; to record the battles 
his sovereign fought, seems to have been an 
important item of the chronicler’s duty. The 
records to which exceptions have been taken 
are such as the following: “The fourth year 
of Gaun and Geananu and they died at the 
end of this year, with two thousand along 
with them, in Creith Liathaim.” About three 
hundred and fifty years after that event, 
during the reign of Tigheammas, the annals 
state that Lough Allen and Lough Foyle 
were both formed ; and at the same period an 
eruption of rivers is laconically recorded in 
the following terms, “It was in this that three 
black rivers burst forth: Fubina, Forann, 
and Callan, their names.” The death of a 
king is thus chronicled: “At the end of this 


year Tigheammas died, with three-fourths ot 
the men of Ireland about him, at the meeting 
of Magh Slecht in Brefne, at the worshipping 
of Crom Cruach, which was the chief idol of 
adoration in Ireland. This happened on the 
night of Lambain, precisely. It was from the 
genuflections which the men of Ireland made 
Tigheammas the plain was called.” 

Were all this about the lakes, the rivers, 
and the final catastrophy a fiction, would not 
the inventor have taken some pains to dilate 
on those imagined eruptions? But not a 
word of wonder or of comment succeeds. 
There stands the record, brief and unadorned. 
The great events themselves, an@ the circum- 
stances attending them, as being familiar to 
the age and nation in which they occurred, 
have just as much and no more, said about 
them, than serves to register the dates and 
identify the localities where they took place. 
That Grom Cruach had been the chief idol of 
adoration in Ireland must of course have been 
added in an age when Crom was no longer 
worshipped, as is manifest from the nature of 
the record. Of the multitudes that went 
down with the wide area which the waters of 
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jough Neagh now occupy, we are left to For ‘the Friend. 
veculate as fancy dictates. The annals of Francis Heald. 

jigbernach tell the naked fact of the lake’s| He was the son of James and Abi Heald, of 
\rmation, the reign in which it took place,|Carmel, Ohio, and died on the 11th of Fourth 
tad the tribe whose land was swamped.|month 1870, aged a little over sixteen years. 
‘aadowy tales of sunken towers and towns|Though not a vicious bey, yet he had indulged 
(ill live among the surrounding peasantry.|to some extent in the vanities to which young 
mother proof ‘exists, quite independent of|people are prone; and when laid on a sick 
ler own annals, which, even if unaccompanied |bed, these deviations from the right way 
7 the evidences deduced from alphabetical|pressed heavily upon him, and he felt the 
-agtimonies, should convince reasonable minds |necessity of repentance, and of seeking for- 
‘aat the use of letters must have been prac-|giveness for his sins. He had been unusu- 
ised in Ireland long before the days of|ally healthy and robust, until attacked with 
atrick. We allude to the position, as literary |measles, which settled on his lungs and car- 
‘turers, which some Irishmen, educated in|ried him off in a few days. 

«*eland before the close of the fifth century,| He was taken sick on the 3d of 4th month, 
(tained when they went to the continent.|but did not seem much unwell until the 8th, 
‘yen in the imperial city, and in Greece itself.| when his disease assumed an alarming aspect. 
sdulius, the elder, carried off literary honors; |He seemed very thoughtful about his condi- 
iad some of his latin writings, both in prose|tion, but did not say much respecting it until 
(ad verse, are still extant, to give evidence |Seventh-day morning, when he was told that 
‘aat those laurels were not undeserved. Arch-|the prospect of his living much longer looked 
‘ishop Usher, in his religion of the ancient|very discouraging. He then asked his mother 
wish, speaks very highly of the writings of|to pray for him. She told him she had done 
éae elder Sedulius. He is thus mentioned by|so, but she could not pray in her own will 
iloore: “The poet Shiel, or as his name is|and strength. After a while, feeling the spirit 
-watinized Sedulius, flourished in the fifth cen-|of prayer and supplication, she addressed the 
“ary, and among other writings of acknow- |Throne of Grace on his behalf, that he might 
eodged merit, was the author of a spirited |be fitted and prepared for one of the many 
“iambic poem on the life of Christ, from which|mansions in the Kingdom of Heayen, and 
whe Catholic Church has selected some of her|that he might be resigned to the Divine will, 
aost beautiful hymns. Another celebrated | whether it was for life or death. When she 
.zishman, who was connected with the age|concluded, he said “amen ; oh! mother that is 
a which Patrick lived, was Fredolin, sur-|so good.” He then said that he had not ex- 
/amed the Traveller. Of him Dr. Hanmer, |pected to get well from the first; that on the 
wyriting in the sixteenth century for the in-|Third-day night previous he slept scarcely 
‘ormation of his countrymen, respecting the|any, but prayed nearly all night ; and that he 
«ncient learned men of Ireland, says: “F’redo-|did not wish to get well if he were only pre- 
jinus Viator was so called by reason of his|pared for a seat in the kingdom of Heaven. 
‘ereat travaile, his stile is Scotorum Hiberni-\He wished his friends to pray for him, and 
orum regisfilius. He was of Irish birth, was|said he had been a great sinner, and that he 
» xeellently studied in philosophie, earnestly |had had hard work to come to the right place, 
addicted to the ecclesiastical course of life,|and had not yet found forgiveness as he would 
nd to the end he might plant religion and |like to; that what weighed heaviest with him 
@pread christianitie, enterprized a voyage|was, that he had caused his parents so much 
arre from his native soile. This holy man|trouble and disobeyed them; that if they 
first of all taught here and there throughout |could forgive bim it would ease him. They 
iSrance, he came to Poictures and became|replied that they did freely forgive him all. 
@ather of the monks of St. Hilarie, and with|This seemed to give him some relief. He 
che aid of king Cardovanus, erected a statelie|then had his brothers called, and taking each 
‘monastery, the like he did at Mosilla, in Flan-|of them by the hand, told them he was going 
7 upon the top of Mount Vosaguis, at|to die; and gave them much good advice. He 
‘Argentine, Cario, Rhetiorum, and elsewhere|wished them to go to meeting regularly, to 
whroughout Burgundie. Lastly he came to dress plainly, to keep out of bad company, 
wAngia Seckingensis, upon the Rhine, to the|and to avoid running about at nights, and not 
vend he might there also build a cell. He|to give their parents trouble as he had done. 
Mfourished in the year 495, and he resteth injAfter mentioning some things that he had 
(the monastery of Seckinge.”’ For the schools|done the previous winter, and which he very 
“of Ireland to have attained such perfection|much regretted doing, he said he felt better 
during the first twenty years after the intro- in his mind, but still had not that assurance 
duction of letters, as to have been capable of|that he would like to feel. Through the 
yeducating men who could take such a high 
dliterary place in the most civilized countries 
,of Hurope, as Sedulius is proved to have done, 
| would be an unheard of phenomenon in the 
Jhistory of literature. It is not instantane- 
ously that intellectual light is wont to burst 
(forth from the sullen darkness of barbarism. 
History furnishes no such instance. In short 


the disease somewhat abated and he seemed 
better. He then said the Lord could yet raise 
him up; that if it was His will he would like 
to get well again, that he might lead a dif- 
ferent life, help the good cause, and be a help 
to his parents. On First-day morning, the 
10th, he had a sinking spell. When he re- 


where all is joy and peace. 
from a short sleep, he exclaimed, I dreamed 


course of the day, the alarming symptoms of 


“it would be at variance with the experience 
{of the whole world, in regard to the gradual 
growth of literary taste and literary talent in 
; nations. Then why reason so paradoxically 
in relation to Ireland. * * * * 


‘é (To be continued.) 


; . Much conversation on our inward exercises, 
| I believe is not best.— Thomas Kite. 


vived he wished the Bible brought to him, 
and asked his father to read to him in St. 
John. When the passage was read which 
speaks of the Lamb of God taking away the 
sins of the world, he said he believed He 
would take away his sins, but added: Oh! it 
would be one of the greatest mercies and 
favors, if He should grant me a seat in the 
kingdom of Heaven; and made several other 


very suitable comments on what was read, 
He now wished to be raised on his knees. 
and appeared in supplication for some time, 
while supported in that position. He prayed 
that his sins might be forgiven him, and that 
his patience might hold out to the end, and 
continued in supplication for some time after 
he was laid down. 
the refining, baptizing power of the Lord’s 
Holy Spirit. 
be assured that his peace was made with his 
Heavenly Father, and often said, my Saviour 
suffered and died that J might live—He died 
to save me—lI feel the Saviour near me, Xe. 
He was frequently engaged in supplication, 
and on one such occasion said, “Though my 
sins be as scarlet thou canst make them as 
white as snow.” 
how he felt, he replied, Oh! I see the glori- 
ous light of God coming down from heaven 
into my soul. Several of the boys and young 
men from the neighborhood now came to see 
him, to whom he gave much good advice; and 
on two occasions had them called back, not 
having fully relieved his mind at the first op- 
portunity.. He wished them regularly to 
attend some religious meeting, to keep out of 
bad company, not to swear, nor run around 
at nights, nor do wickedly, for they would all 
have to die and appear before the judgment 
seat of Christ. He told them there were only 
two ways; the one was the strait and narrow 
path that leadeth unto life eternal ; the other 
was the broad road that leads down to de- 
struction ; and he desired that the whole com- 
pany which was then present, might so live 
in this world as to meet him in Heaven, and 
added that he had not many hours to live in 
this beautiful world; that he was standing on 
the very brink of cternity. After he was 
done speaking and they were gone, he said he 
felt rewarded for what he had done, He told 
his parents he fully believed that he would 
meet them in Heaven, and to his brothers he 
said that he wanted them to so live as to 
meet there with him, where there will be no 


He was evidently under ~ 


From this time he seemed to 


At one time when asked 


more parting, pain, sorrow or trouble; but 
After awaking 


I was in one of those heavenly mansions. Oh! 
how glorious, all shining with pure gold. In 
the evening he suffered much, and asked his 


friends to pray for him, that his patience 


might hold out to’the end. He wished to be 
released, but said, as he had done at several 


times through his sickness—not my will, but 


thine, Q Lord, be done. About this time his 
mother appeared in vocal supplication for him 
again, that he might be supported and en- 
abled to hold out to the end; and that, 3f con- 
sistentewith the Lord’s will, He might come 
then and take him to himself. At the con- 
clusion he said, amen, and seemed to feel 
easier for a while. He was very affectionate 
all through his sickness, but now especially 
so, kissing his parents over and over again, 
and putting his arms around them in the 
most affectionate manner, saying he loved 
them much, he loved every body. 

Before his end came, the sensible presence 
of his Saviour was withdrawn for a time, and 
he seemed distressed about it, and said to 
his mother, “Come, mother, and let us see if 
we can find Him.” But this state of desertion 
did not long continue, His Saviour seemed 
again to appear, and nearly the last words he 
was heard to utter were, “Hallelujah! Halle- 
lujah!” as though he had already begun the 
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song of praise before he had left the body, 
He expired, with a smile on his countenance, 
about 3 o’clock on Second-day morning, 11th 
of 4th mo., and was buried the 13th. 


The exports of wheat from the United 
States, during 1869, according to the report 
of the Bureau of Statistics, amounted to 34,- 
360,649 bushels valued at $46,413,633, giving 
an average value of $135 centsa bushel. The 
exports for 1868 were 12,927,412 bushels, va- 
lued at $21,786,116, giving an average of $168 
a bushel. The increase of 1869 over 1868, 
therefore, amounted to 21,433,237 bushels, 
and $24,627,517. The exports of cotton for 
1869 amounted to 722,618,929 pounds, valued 
at $187,762,477, giving 26 cents as the average 
value per pound, The exports of cotton, for 
1868, amounted to 786,600,776 pounds, valued 
at $165,962,187, giving 21 cents as the average 


_value per pound. The decrease of quantity 


in 1869 amounted to 63,981,847, but owing to 
the higher price of the cotton, the increase of 
value was $21,800,290. 
Selected for “The Friend.” 

Those who shrink from duty, will find 
Christ’s yoke galling, and his burden oppres- 
sive. Every one who, like Jonah, attempts 
to fly from the obedience God enjoins, will, 
like Jonah, find himself in the deep waters. 
When the world is permitted to contend with 
the Spirit of God in the heart, there will be 
(unless grieved and offended, the Holy One 
abandons it) the noise, the disquietude, the 
wounds of conflict. To attempt the service 
of two masters must, at the best, be a fatigu- 
ing and anxious thing; and so the lukewarm, 
the slothful or worldly-minded christian will 
know nothing of spiritual joy. But the obe- 
dient soul shall be made glad. “ Light is 
sown for the righteous, and joy for the up- 
right in heart.” Hvery act of faithful obedi- 
ence is seed sown, which will bring forth a 
harvest of light and joy. He who walks like 
his Master, doing good on earth in his way 
to heaven, will “drink of the rivers of God’s 
pleasures,” and taste the grapes of Canaan 
even in the desert.”—From The Fruits of the 
Spirit, by Bethune. 


A new method of drying green wood in a 
very short time, consists in. boiling it for some 
hours in water to extract the soluble substan- 
ces. It is then boiled in a solution of borax, 
by which the insoluble albumen of the wood 
is rendered soluble, and is removed through 
the pores. The wood is then placed in drying 
chambers heated by steam, and allowed to 
remain three days. Thus treated it is said to 
be more compact than by years of ordinary 
exposure, and not to shrink nor warp. On 
account of its increased density, it is easily 
polished and adapted to the construction of 
furniture and musical instruments. 


_ Extract From a Memoir of John Wigham. 
1796.—Friends in Long Island, seem to me to 
depend too much on the labours of others, of’ 
which much has been bestowed, for they have 
several able ministers among them; their de- 
sire to hear preaching, makes them wait for it, 
thus neglecting their own exercise; so that, 
though very plain in appearance, their attain- 


see the danger of such a state. 


Belected, 
HEAVEN. 


There is an hour of peaceful rest 
To mourning wanderers given, 

There is a joy for souls distrest, 

A balm for every wounded breast, 
Tis found alone in heaven. 


There is a home for weary souls, 
By sin and sorrow driven ; 
When tossed on life’s tempestuous shoals, 
Where storms arise, and ocean rolls, 
And all is drear but heaven. 


There faith lifts up ber cheerful eye, 
To brighter prospects given, 
And views the tempest passing by :— 
The evening shadows quickly fly, 

And all’s serene in heaven. 


There, fragrant flowers immortal bloom, 
And joys supreme are given, 

There, rays divine disperse the gloom,— 

Beyond the confines of the tomb 
Appears the dawn of heaven. 


—_—27.o——_ 
SELECTED FOR roe CHILDREN. 
WHO STOLE THE NEST? 


To-whit! To-whit! To-whee! 
Will you listen to me? 

Who stole four eggs I laid 

In the nice nest I made?” 


“Not I,” said the cow. “Oh, no; 
Such a thing I’d never do; 
I gave you a wisp of hay, 
But did’nt take your nest away.” 


“Coo, coo! said the dove, 
Tll speak a word my love; 
Who stole that pretty nest 
From a little red breast ?” 


‘“‘Not I,” said the sheep. ‘Oh, no; 
I would’nt treat a poor bird so; 
I gave wool the nest to line, 
But the nest was none of mine,” 


“ Caw | Caw !” cried the crow, 
*<T should like to know 

What thief took away 

A bird’s-nest to-day.” 


“ Cluck! Cluck!” said the hen, 
Don’t ask me again ! 
Why I haven’t a chick 
Would do such a trick. 
We all gave her a feather, 
And she wove them together, 
I’d scorn to intrude 
On her and her brood.” 


‘¢Chirr-a-whirr! Chirr-a-whirr ! 
We'll make a great stir ; 
Let us find out his name, 
And all cry, For shame!’’ 


“T would not rob a bird,” 
Said little Mary Green; 

“T think TI never heard 
Of anything so mean.” 


‘Tis very cruel, too,” 
Said little Alice Neal: 
“] wonder if he knew 
How sad the bird would feel ?” 


A little boy bung down his head, 
And hid his face so crimson red ; 
For un stole that pretty nest 
From little robin red-breast ; 
And he felt so full of shame, 

I do not like to tell his name. 
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I have thought how good it is, for all who 


profess to be followers of Jesus, to stand in 
His counsel, and when they meet with tender 
ments in religion, are I fear, but small. They| Spirited ones, not to judge entirely by the out-)the unfading crown of glory, it is necessary 
are trusting too much to the form. May the| Ward appearance, but to let pure wisdom ever|that in every place, and in all events, thou 


Lord break their false rest, and give them to|be our own guide, so that we may be enabled|shouldst bear it willi ej i 
; e to judge righteous judgment.—John Davis. Be Varma Hs bret ane nes 


Of the Necessity of Bearing the Cross. 

This saying seems hard to all: “ Deny thy- 
self, take up thy cross and follow me.” But 
as hard a saying will be heard when the same 
divine voice shall pronounce, “Depart from 
me ye cursed!” ‘They, therefore, who can 
now attentively hear, and patiently follow 
the call to bear the cross, will not be terrified | 
at the sentence of the final judgment. In 
that awful day, the banner of the cross will 
be displayed in heaven; and all who have 
conformed their lives to Christ crucified, will 
draw near to Christ the judge, with holy con- 
fidence. Why, then, dost thou fear to take 
up the cross, which will direct thee to the 
path that leads to the kingdom of God? 

In the cross is life, in the cross is health, in 
the cross is protection from every enemy; 
from the cross are derived heavenly meekness, 
true fortitude, the joys of the Spirit, the con- 
quest of self, the perfection of holiness! There 
is no redemption, no foundation for the hope 
of the divine life, but in the-cross. Take up! 
thy cross, therefore, and follow Jesus in the 
path that leads to everlasting peace. He hath 
gone before, bearing that cross upon which 
he died for thee, that thou shouldst follow, 
patiently bearing thy own cross, and upon 
that die to thyself for him ; and if we die with | 
him, we shall also live with him; “if we are 
partakers of his sufferings, we shall be par- 
takers of his glory.” 

Behold, all consists in the death of self upon | 
the cross; and there is no means to obtain life 
and peace, but by daily dying upon the cross | 
to all the appetites and passions of fallen na- 
ture! Go where thou wilt, seek after what 
methods thou pleasest to accomplish thy re-| 
demption, thou canst not find a sublimer way 
above, nor a more secure way below, than 
this of dying upon the cross. 

Though thou disposest all thy affairs ac-| 
cording to thy own fancy, and conductest 
them by the dictates of thy own judgment, 
still thou wilt continually meet with some 
evil which thou must necessarily bear, either 
with, or against thy will; and, therefore, wilt 
continually find the cross ; thou wilt feel either 
pain of body, or distress and anguish of spirit. 
Sometimes thou wilt experience the absence 
of grace; sometimes thy neighbor will put 
thy meekness and patience to the test; and, 
what is more than this, thou wilt sometimes 
feel a burden in thyself, which no human help 
can remove, no earthly comfort lighten; but 
bear it thou must, as long as it is the will of 
God to continue it upon thee. It is the blessed 
will of God, in permitting no ray of comfort 
to visit us in the darkness of distress, that we 
should learn such profound humility and sub- 
mission, as to resign our whole state, present 
and future, to his absolute disposal. 

No heart can have so true a sense of the 
sufferings of Christ, as that which has suffered 
in the same kind. The cross is always ready 
and waits for thee in every place. Run where 
thou wilt, thou canst not avoid it; for where- 
ever thou runnest, thou takest thyself with 
thee, and ‘art always sure of finding thyself. 
Turn which way thou wilt, either to the 
things above, or the things below; to that 
which is within or that which is without 
thee ; thou wilt in all certainty find the cross; 
and if thou wouldst enjoy peace, and obtain 


possess thy soul.” * 


Spiritualized, has a quicker discernment of the 


| his fallen life, increases in proportion to his 
| love of God, and desire of re-union with him. 
| But this man, thus sensible of misery, derives 
‘Shope even from his sufferings; for while he 
(sustains them with meek and humble submis 


lsion, their weight is continually diminishing; 


| terror, is to him a pledge of heavenly com- 
‘fort. He feels, that the strength, the life and 
| peace of the new man, rise from the troubles, 
i; the decay, and death of the old; and from his 
| desire of conformity to his crucified Saviour 
as the only means of restoration to a perfect 
‘state in God, he derives so much strength 
‘and comfort under the severest tribulations 
- that he wisheth not to live a moment with- 
out them. Of the truth of this the Apostle 


(proaches, in necessities, in persecutions, in 
distresses for Christ’s sake; for when I am 
weak, then am I strong.’— Thomas A’ Kempis. 
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( himself, “I take pleasure in infirmities, in re- 
J 
y 
( 


f Scraps of Natural History. 


| Dying Colors of the Dolphin—During our 
« passage the sailors were fortunate enough to 
- eatch some Dolphins, and, although the beau- 
| ties of this fish when dying have been so often 
|) expatiated on; perhaps the following note, 
«made at the time, may not be uninteresting, 


for I fancy tlifit in no two Dolphins do the 


- dying color-changes follow precisely in the 


‘same order. The one I observed, from a 


| grass-green, covered with round ultramarine 


spots, becume silvery, and the green faded, 
while the deep blue of the dorsal fin, and 
golden green of the back, remained. From 


this, it changed to a burnished brass color, 


the blue spots vanished, and were succeeded 
by an azure tinge on a silvery ground, follow- 


t ed by a dull, opaque, leaden grey. One poet 
* has said, 


‘parting day 
Dies like the Dolphin, whom each pang imbues 
With a new color as it gasps away, 
The last still loveliest, till—’tis gone and all is grey.” 


There are many other fish that change 


| ‘eolor several times before they die; I have 


- seen species of Pimelodus or Cat-fish, change 
from a warm and glowing smalt, during the 
last few pangs, to a dull leaden hue, losing, 


the sides and abdomen. The common Suck- 
ing-fish (Hchineis Remora) from a brown, 
bright, shining, blackish color, changes, even 


- in the water, to a leaden hue, and, as it dies, 


assumes a tan color, which grows paler by 

degrees until it fades into a dirty white. 
Jelly Fishes.—In calms, the South Atlantic 

abounds in Acalephe, and much amusement 


’ may be derived, in a long, sea voyage, from 


the observation of these beautiful organisms ; 


_ for endless are the moulds in which prolific 


Nature has cast them. Some are shaped like 
a mushroom, others assume the form of a ri- 
band, others are globular, while some are 
circular, flat, or bell-shaped, and others again 
resemble a bunch of berries. Their motions 
are generally tardy, their sensations dull, and 

_ directed entirely to the procuring of food. 


They often float without any apparent ani- 


mation, trusting to the winds and waves to 
waft them about, and to carry 
food. Some keep a little beneath the surface, 


The regenerate man, as he becomes more 
| eross wherever it meets him ; and his sense of 
| che evils of his exile, as the punishment of 


‘and what to carnal minds is the object of 


Paul is an illustrious instance; who says of 


at the same time, the delicate pinky tinge of 


them their 
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dilating their pellucid discs, while others, as 
the Beroe, have a rapid rotatory motion. 
They have been termed the “living jellies of 
the deep,” and are endowed, in many cases, 
with an acrid secretion, which, irritating the 
skin, has also caused them to be called “Sea- 
nettles.” There is one large species common 
in the Straits of Singapore, dreaded by the 
Malays, on account of the violence of this 
power. Dr. Oxley informed me that he was 
obliged to amputate the thumb on account of 
the violent inflammation, induced by this 
poison, in the person of a Malay fisherman. 

Large Grasshoppers.—In the vast forests of 
|the interior of Borneo, there are found enor- 
mous Ofthopterous insects, huge Grasshop- 
pers, as large or larger than sparrows, of 
inert and somewhat inactive habits, which 
hop feebly among the undergrowth, in damp, 
dark, shady places. A specimen, presented 
to Sir Edward Belcher by Mr. Brooke, at Sa- 
rawak, was of this nature. A giant in size, 
it measured more than four inches in length ; 
the leaping members not being well develop- 
ed, the antenne filiform and of great length, 
and the color entirely of a beautiful delicate 
grass-green. Unfortunately, this magnificent 
insect was lost, with very many other inter- 
esting specimens, during the disaster of the 
ship in the river. 

Tropical Spiders.—In consideration of their 
apparently helpless condition, and the soft 
nature of their integuments, Nature, always 
inclined to protect the weak and helpless, has 
given the Spiders a multitude of wonderful 
instincts, by means of which they are enabled 
to defend themselves from injury, provide 
themselves with food, and furnish safe retreats 
for their tender progeny. They spin their 
toils of cunning device, and even powerful 
insects, armed with formidable stings, are 
made captive with impunity, despite their 
struggles to escape the captor. These Spi- 
ders’ webs generally attract the attention of 
travellers, and, certainly in some parts of the 
forests of Mindanao, Borneo, and Celebes, 
there is great and wonderful diversity in the 
form and construction of these ingenious and 
delicately-woven nets. Many have black 
webs, some have white, others brown, and in 
Mindanao I have observed toils formed of 
perfectly yellow threads. The nets of the 
great species of Nephila, which abound in 
equatorial regions, frequently stretch across 
the path, from bush to bush, and prove very 
troublesome to the naturalist while threading 
the thickets where they are numerous. 

The imagination can scarcely conceive the 
bizarre, and fantastic shapes with which it 
has pleased Nature to invest these hard-bodied 
Spiders, called by naturalists Acrosoma. They 
have large, angular spines sticking out of 
their bodies, in every kind of fashion, perhaps 
intended as some sort of defence against the 
soft-billed birds, which doubtless would other- 
wise make dainty meals of these Arachnidans, 
exposed as they are, temptingly suspended in 
mid air, on their transparent webs in the 
forest glades. Some are protected by these 
long spines to such a degree, that their bodies 
resemble a miniature “ chevaux de frise,” and 
could not, by any possibility be swallowed by 
a bird without producing a very unpleasant 
sensation in his throat. One very remarka- 
ble species (Gasteracantha arcuata, Koch,) has 
two enormous, recurved, conical spines, pro- 
ceeding upwards from the posterior part of 
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and propel themselves by contracting and|the body, several times longer than the entire 


Spider. 

Amphibious Fish.—One of the greatest ich- 
thyological oddities one meets with in the 
tropics, is the close-eyed Gudgeon (Perioph- 
thalmus). On every slimy bank, among the 
Mangrove swamps, and on the muddy borders 
of ditches, the curious eye will detect the 
shiny, uncouth form of this grotesque, amphi- 
bious fish, jumping about like a frog, or sliding 
awkwardly along on its belly, with a gliding 
motion. It is equally at home on the “ beach- 
ed margent of the sea,” where it is seen skim- 
ming along the surface of the water, or jumping 
and leaping from stone to stone. By means 
of its pectoral fins it is enabled to climb, with 
great facility, among the tangled roots of the 
Mangroves, where it finds a goodly harvest 
of minute Crustacea. Crabs and worms do 
not, however, constitute its only food, for I 
have found in the stomachs of some I exam- 
ined, insects in both the imago and larval 
state. 

The sailors call the Periophthalmus “ Jump- 
ing Johnny,” and appear very much amused 
at its wary cunning, and surprising efforts to 
escape capture. I have, however, seen par- 
ties of Dyaks pursuing the larger species over 
the wide mud-flats, and capture them with 
the greatest dexterity. 

Curious Fishes—Another very singular lit- 
tle fish is the Fighting-fish, which is kept in 
vessels of water for the amusement of the 
Malays. If irritated, it immediately changes 
color, passing through sbades of the most va- 
ried and brilliant tints. When two of them 
meet, they fight with the bitterest animosity, 
darting at each other with the swiftness of 
thought, the victor frequently killing his ad- 
versary. They feed on small flies and worms, 
and are easily preserved in glass vessels. A 
curious species of Blenny is very common on 
the coast, hiding in the deep cylindrical holes 
in the shallow pools left at low water, at the 
orifices of which they may be observed pro- 
truding their obtuse noses, and tentacular 
filaments, using them as a decoy or bait like 
that famous angler the Fishing Frog (Lophi- 
us piscatorius). The small fry swimming past 
these tempting lures, are attracted towards 
them, when the hidden Blenny suddenly darts 
upon them with the greatest velocity, and 
drags them into his den, there to consume 
them. So excessively cunning, active, and 
wary, is this little Blenny, that all my endeav- 
ors to procure a specimen proved unavailing. 
On the 31st of August, 1843, while on board 
the Brig ‘Ariel,’ then lying off the mouth of 
the river of Borneo, I had the good fortune 
to hear that solemn aquatic concert of the 
far-famed Organ-fish, or “ Drum,” a species of 
Pogonias. These singular fishes produce a 
loud, monotonons, singing sound, which rises 
and falls,and sometimes dies away, or assumes 
a very low drumming character, and the noise 
appears to proceed mysteriously from the 
bottom of the vessel. This strange sub-marine 
chorus of fishes continued to amuse us for 
about a quarter of an hour, when the music, 
if so it might be called, suddenly ceased, pro- 
bably on the dispersion of the band of per- 
formers. 

A pet Musang.—A Musang, as the Malays 
term it, ( Viverra musanga) during the time it 
was in my possession, afforded much amuse- 
ment, and deserves honorable mention at my 
hands. In many of his manners he resembled 
the Mangusta, or Indian Ichneumon, placing 
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me 
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his nose low, and trailing his tail along the 
ground. When annoyed, however, he arched 
his back, bristled his hairs, and dilated his 
tail in the manner of an angry cat, and would 
spit and bite very severely. He would also 
gambol like a kitten, and bite the fingers 
gently with his sharp white teeth. He climbed 
with great facility, and was perfectly at home 
among the rigging of the ship. He was an 
inquisitive and cunning little animal, ferret- 
ing out everything edible, rifling the messes 
of the seamen, especially their sugar, and 
sucking the eggs belonging to the stewards. 
For these petty thefts he has been flung over- 
board several times, but swimming with ease 
and rapidity, he ascended by the rudder- 
chains, shook himself, and resumed his or- 
dinary peculations. On one occasion an 
enemy having thrown him into the sea, a 
friendly cook gave him a rope, when he 
climbed nimbly inboard, and was saved. One 
ill-fated day he ventured into the precincts 
of the captain’s cabin, in pursuit of a rat, over- 
threw some bottles, and shortly afterwards, 
being detected in the yet more heinous offence 
of stealing the captain’s pigeons, his death- 
warrant was signed, and he was accordingly 
executed by the sentry of the galley. 

As an instance of the poor musang’s cun- 
ning, I may mention that he was observed to 
descend into a boat, purloin a banana, quietly 
stow it among the booms, and repeat the pro- 
cess till he had accumulated a pretty large 
store, when he leisurely commenced consum- 
ing the grateful fruit till not one remained. 


For “The Friend.” 
Gather the Fragments. 

A testimony from our Yearly Meeting for Wales, 
held at Newtown, in Montgomeryshire, from 
the 23d to the 25th of the 4th mo., inclusive, 
1794 ; concerning Dorothy Owen, of ~Dewis- 
pren, near Dolgelly, in Merionethshire, who 
died the 12th, and was buried in Friends’ bury- 
ing ground at Tythuny Garry, the 17th of the 
7th mo., 1793. 


This, our beloved friend, was the daughter 
of Rowland and Lowry Owen, of Dewispren, 
aforesaid, and educated by them in the pro- 
fession of the truth, as held by us; which, 
however, prevented not her discovering in 
her youth, a disposition to accompany other 
young people in vain and unprofitable amuse- 
ments; but about the sixteenth year of her 
age, being favored with a visitation of Divine 
love, she became sensible of the error ofsuch 
ways, and by a strict attention to the reproofs 
of instruction, and entire submission to the 
operation of truth, she experienced redemp- 
tion from the love and spirit of the world ; 
and about the twenty-third year of her age 
she received a dispensation of the Gospel, to 
preach unto others; to which being faithful, 
her ministry was lively and edifying : and her 
conduct being consistent therewith, she was 
made instrumental to the convincement and 
gathering of divers to the principle and pro- 
fession of the truth, in the neighborhood 
where she resided, and where from removals 
and defection, the members of our Society 
were nearly extinct. 

We hope we shall long retain in our 
remembrance, the sweet savor of her zealous, 


particularly in the attendance of meetings for 
worship and discipline, from which neither|Commissioner of Agriculture, has imported, 
distance nor weather prevented her while of|through the American Consul at Calcutta, a 
ability, having frequently gone near forty|small quantity of the seed of the jute plant, 
miles on foot in this mountainous country to|with a view to introducing its culture into 
attend her Monthly Meeting, even when the|the extreme section of the Union south of the | 
inclemency of the season increased the diffi-|frost line. It is being distributed to planters — 
culty to danger; and she contented herself/in Texas and Florida, who will give it a fair 
with the least expensive manner of living and | trial. 
of dress, in order to have the more to distri-|flax; of easy culture and rapid growth, with ~ 
bute to the necessities of others; tenderly|a comparatively large product. The crop 
sympathizing with poor inhabitants around 


her, and so bright was her example as to ob- 


tain from one not in profession with us, to 
another with whom she had been at a meeting 
and who was regretting our deceased friend’s 
silence therein, the following testimony, “ Her 
conduct preaches daily to me.” 
each of us become a preacher of righteousness 
in our generation. 
gering and painful, which she bore with exem- 


Thus may 
Her last illness was lin- 


plary patience, and was eminently favored 
with Divine peace so as sensibly to affect and 


gather the minds of those who visited her, 
into a participation of the same blessed influ- 
ence. 


Her prospect of future happiness was 
unclouded, and she experienced during the 


The Jute Plant.— General Capron, the 


Tt is a fibrous plant, resembling coarse 


when ripe, is cut down to the roots, and after 
being steeped in water for a week or so the 
bark slips easily, and the silky fiber is de- 
tached, cleaned, assorted, and packed in bales 
of 300 pounds each. Its annual product in 
India is estimated at more than 300,000 tons. 
It is the material of which gunny bags and 
cloth, and bagging for cotton, as well as cheap 
cordage, mats, and carpets, are made. Its 


great use, however, is for baling cotton. As | 


it takes about six yards to wrap a bale of 
cotton, a crop of 3,000,000 bales would re- 
quire, of course, 18,000,000 yards of bagging. 
The machinery for making it in India is very 
rade; in fact, no progress has been made in it 


for centuries. But jute factories of colossal — 


whole time of her confinement, the work of|size have been erected in Great Britain, some 
“righteousness to be peace, and the effect of/of which work up one thousand bales per 


righteousness, quietness and assurance for- 
ever,” saying very near her conclusion, the 
arms of Divine mercy were wide open to re- 
ceive her. 
Signed in and on behalf of this Meeting, by 
RicHarp Reynowps, Clerk. 
Saran Darsy, 
Clerk to the Women’s Meeting. 


Toads in Gardens.—A late journal states 
that of late years French horticulturists have 
followed the example of the English ones, 
and peopled their gardens with toads. These 
reptiles are determined enemies of all kinds 
of snails and slugs, which it is well known 
can, in a single night, destroy vast quantities 
of lettuce, carrots, asparagus, &c. In Paris 
toads are sold at the rate of two francs fifty 
centimes a dozen. The dealers in this unin- 
viting article keep it in large tubs, into which 
they plunge their bare hands and arms, with- 
out any fear of the poisonous bite to which 
they are supposed to expose themselves. Toads 
are also kept in vineyards where they devour 
during the night millions of insects, which 
escape the pursuit of nocturnal birds and 
might otherwise commit incalculable damage 
on the buds and young shoots of the vine. 


Union of Friends—They that love beyond 
the world cannot be separated by it. Death 
cannot kill what never dies. Nor can spirits 
ever be divided, that love and live in the same 
divine principle, the rest and record of their 
friendship. 

If absence be not death, neither is theirs. 
Death is but crossing the world, as friends do 
the seas; they live in one another still ;—for 
they must needs be present that love and live 
in that which is omnipresent. In this divine 
glass they see face to face; and their con- 
verse is free as well as pure. 

This is the comfort of friends, that though 
they may be said to die, yet their friendship 
and society are, in the best sense, ever present 


humble, meek example; her dedication of|because immortal.— William Penn. 
time, faculties and property, to the glory of 
God, and the good of her fellow creatures,| ‘“ Let not the gaiety of your house laugh at 
consistent with the doctrines she inculcated ;|the plainness of your person.” 


week into bagging, sacking, sheeting, carpet- 
ing, duck, &. In France some 10,000 tons 
of the raw material are consumed annually; 
and in our Northern States its manufacture 
is steadily increasing. Jute is spun on ma- 
chinery made on the same 


pampciple as that | 
made for flax and hemp, but differing in size} 


and proportion. : 

It is more easily worked than either of 
these fibers; which fact, connected with the 
cheapness of the raw material, accounts for 


the rapid progress of the jute manufacture in | 


Great Britain, compared with linen or hemp. 
After being used up as bagging, &c., it finds 
its way to the paper mills for the manufac- 
ture of coarse papers.—Sci. American. 


Selected. 
LI have of late, been very much united in 
love to my friends, and have looked with great 
compassion and tenderness toward those who 
have been drawn aside; and earnestly desire 
that those, who are concerned to labour with 
such, may do it in the spirit of love and ten- 


derness, which only can gain upon them, in order — 
that they may be restored unto the unity of 


the body, wherein is received that nourish- 
ment which preserves alive the members 
thereof; and that none may look at the weak- 
ness of others, with an eye that would seek 
and wish for faults. I have seen so much of 
my own weakness, and the great need I have 
had of the compassionate regard of the Al- 
mighty, that I have been induced to look 
with great pity and tenderness, even towards 
transgressors; and I believe, if we be truly 
sensible of our own weakness, it will lead us 
to look after this manner, one towards another; 
and if we hear or observe little faults, we shall 
not delight to expose or aggravate them, but 
rather seek to help and watch over one another 
for good.— William Taylor. 


- 


Iam more and more convinced the longer 
I live, that the quiet habitation, inwardness 


of spirit before the Lord, is a place of safety, 


and furnishes silent and more effectual rebuke 
to the chaffy active spirit of man, than much 
controversy. 


che proposed Darien Canal as follows : 

| As compared to the route via Cape Horn to 
| (Calcutta, there would be a saving of 9,600 
|)miles ; to Canton, 11,900 miles; to Shanghai, 
11,600 miles; to Valparaiso, 8,100 miles; to 
Callao, 10,000; to San Francisco, 14,000 miles; 
jito Wellington, new Zealand, 2,620 miles; to 
‘Melbourne, Australia, 2,830 miles. 


| miles; to Canton, 8,900 miles; to Shanghai, 
| 9,600 miles; to Wellington, 5,260 miles; to 
“Melbourne, 3,340 miles. 

For the English trade to India, the Suez 
| ‘Canal would offer better inducements, but the 
‘time and expense of English vessels to China, 
Japan, and Australia, would undoubtedly be 


| abridged by the Darien Canal; at all events, 
| 
| English trafic which now comes and goes 
‘through the Suez Canal. All American ves- 
eels trading with Japan, China, and Australia, 
vand, of course, those bound to and from the 
‘Pacific coast, will seek the American Isthmus 
/’Canal. Its advantageous effect upon Ameri- 
| «can commerce and national prosperity would 
ibe immense. 


Lord, be pleased to shake my clay cottage, 
| before thou throws it down. May it totter 
| sawhile, before it doth tumble. Let me be 
| summoned before I am surprised. Deliver 
| me from sudden death—not from sudden death 
| in respect of itself, for I care not how short 
| my passage be, so it be safe. Never any weary 
| ‘traveller complained that he came too soon 
| ito his journey’s end. But let it not.be sudden 
| in respect of me. Make me always ready to 
| weceive death. Thus no guestcomes unawares 
| to him who keeps a constant table-—Suller. 


My parerts not yet being so much concern- 
ed for our spiritial welfare as they ought, gave 
| us too much liberty, so that I, with some of 
| my older brothers, went at times to places of 
) diversion, where was music and dancing. Oh! 
| the mournful case of those that spend their 
| precious time in this way. I have surely 
elieved there is no amusement more destruc- 
| ‘tive to the precious seed sown in the heart, 
| than this kind of diversion. Dear youth, re- 
| member these words.—C. W. 
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In looking over some manuscript letters 
‘written by departed worthies, who in the 
‘fellowship of suffering for the body’s sake, 
‘often spoke one to another of those things 
which affected the cause of Truth, and which 
‘were dearer to them than anything else in 
this world, we were impressed with the deep 
import of the following, contained in a letter 
from that dignified minister of the gospel, 
Ann Jones, late of Stockport, England, to an 
honorable elder in Philadelphia. “ What shall 
| we [the Society of Friends] come to! is fre- 
quently the involuntary thought of my mind, 
when contemplating the great want of deep, 
inward travail and exercise which prevails so 
' generally ; the prevalence of a worldly spirit ; 
_ the unwillingness to be really separated to the 
| 


ithe canal may be expected to take a share of] spirit. 
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of no reputation. Thus seeking and striving 
earnestly to resemble Him, who made himself 
of no reputation : who walked upon earth in 
the form of a servant; who was despised and 
rejected of men; a man of sorrows and ac- 
quainted with grief. Alas! I fear there is 
great self-seeking in some who wish to be es- 
teemed as, and flatter themselves that they 


_ The saving, in comparison to the Cape of|are, really, the followers of the meek and 
‘Good Hope route, would be, to Calcutta, 4,100|lowly Jesus.” 


Ifsuch fears were justly entertained at that 
time, the cause for them has not lessened 
since. There is no less reason for deep, honest 
searching of heart, that all our deeds may be 
brought to the light; none the less danger 
that our words or works, in what we recog- 
nize as the cause of Christ, may be tainted 
with “selfseeking,” or some other wrong 
The members of our religious Society 
have become habituated to being so much oc- 
cupied with outside things, which however 
differing widely in some points, are calculated 
to engross the attention, and estrange them 
from a close abiding under the transforming 
power of Divine grace in their own hearts, 
that there is no little risk of overlooking the 
necessity for that “deep, inward travail and 
exercise,” which, however little known in the 
sensational religion of the present day, must 
be experienced by all who are “really sepa- 
rated to the work of the Lord.” 

There is a possibility of being too much 
occupied with the external condition of our 
religious Society ; of dwelling so continually 
on the many inconsistent things and people 
presenting themselves to our notice, and evi- 
dently requiring proper correction, as to be- 
come oblivious of the inspired declaration 
that the cause of truth is in the Lord’s keep- 
ing, and that though He may sometimes over- 
rule for good the workings of that which is 
not, or of those who are not “clean” in them- 
selves, yet his true servants, commissioned by 
Him to come up to his help, must be washed 
and sanctified; having been buried with him 
by baptism into death, that like as Christ was 
raised from the dead by the glory of the 
Father, even so they also should walk in new- 
ness of life. This is no easy or sudden work; 
but such as have experienced this self-abasing, 


heart-changing baptism, will feel the need of 
keeping guard to comply with the significant} 


charge given in our excellent Discipline, “Let 
all beware of their own spirits, and keep in a 
gracious temper, that so they may be fitted 
for service in the house of God; whose house 
we are, if we keep upon the foundation which 
God hath laid, and such He will build up, and 
teach how to build up one another in Him.” 

In the same letter A. Jones says: “I greatly 
fear there is too much ground for thy appre- 
hension respecting some of the ministers 
among us trusting to past experience, and 
being willing to suppose that having been in 
some degree engrafted into the true Vine, and 
had a call to the ministry, there is not so 
great a necessity, as may be supposed by 
others, to wait for the fresh anointing, and 
putting forth of the great High Priest. A 
very dangerous opinion this, calculated to rob 
us of the little vital religion remaining. May 
the Lord in his mercy and righteous judg- 
ment lay his hand upon this forward spirit; I 
have seen it and suffered under it.” 

There is wise and suggestive caution con- 
tained in the above extract, to all those who 
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The Darien Canal.—The New York Journal| work of the Lord, by giving up self in all its}have been prepared for and rightly called to 
\of Commerce enumerates the advantages of|varied shapes and manifestations; to become 


the work of the ministry. They have their 
treasure in earthen vessels, and unless con- 
stantly watching unto prayer, they are liable 
to fall into the error spoken of. The true 
ministers of Christ are a blessing to the church, 
and are worthy of being highly esteemed for 
the work’s sake. Their foibles should be 
borne with, in patience; their mistakes, when 
they make them, should be pointed out to 
them, in love, and their hands should be up- 
held in the sympathy and fellowship of the 
gospel; for to visit the oppressed seed, they 
must go into “deaths oft.” 

But, we apprehend, it is as true now, as it 
was when George Withy declared it, while in 
this country, that “ The devil sets some people 
to preaching, in order to bring the true min- 
istry into disrepute.” Where this lamentable 
counterfeit is passed off as though it were 
genuine coin from the king’s mint, there is 
hardly a more effective agency in laying waste 
the church. For however sound such preach- 
ing may be in doctrine, however fluent in 
words, however fervent in manner, it cannot 
rise higher than its source, nor gather to any 
other spirit than its own; and although the 
superficial and unskilful may be deceived and 
delighted by it, it preserves Agag alive, spares 
the best of the sheep and the oxen, and gen- 
ders to bondage to the first nature, while it 
burdens and grieves the true seed. 

William Penn testifies: “It is the Spirit of 
the Lord immediately, or through the minis- 
try of his servants, that teacheth his people 
to profit ; and to be sure, so far as we take Him 
along with us in our services, so far we are 
profitable, and no further. For if it be the 
Lord that must work all thiugs in us for our 
salvation, much more is it the Lord that must 
work in us for the conversion of others. If 
therefore it was once a cross to us to speak, 
though the Lord required it at our hands, let 
it never be so to be silent when He does not.” 


The following is the minute respecting the 
exercises of the Yearly Meeting, alluded to 
in our account of that meeting, in our last 
number. 

“Tn viewing the state of our members and 
subordinate meetings, an earnest concern has 
been felt that we should duly estimate and 
give heed to the blessed gospel truth ever held 
by Friends, that Christ is the true light which 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world. 
As this “Light of Christ within” is regard- 
ed, and its manifestations obeyed, the under- 
standing will be opened to, receive the doc- 
trines of the gospel, and the testimonies spring- 
ing from them, and the obligation will be felt 
to maintain them in life and conversation. 
This Divine gift brings those who submit to 
its teachings not only to believe the sacred 
truths declared in the Holy Scriptures res- 

ecting our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ, 

d the means provided in the mercy of God 
for the salvation of men, but also gives an 
insight of the corruption of the heart in its 
unregenerate condition, of man’s need of a 
Redeemer, and the purifying baptisms of the 
Holy Ghost and fire; and as it is followed, it 
produces the blessed fruits of righteousness 
and peace. As the members are individually 
engaged to walk in this Holy light they will 
be brought to see, eye to eye, and have “fel- 
lowship one with another, and to know the 
blood of Jesus Christ to cleanse them from all 
sin.” Thus holding “The Head, from which 
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all the body by joints and bands having nour- 
ishment ministered and knit together,” we 
would “increase with the increase of God.” 
We would be brought willingly and gladly, 
to attend all our meetings for worship, and 
_ for the transaction of the affairs of the Church ; 

and when in them would be preserved from 
giving way to drowsiness, the frequent occur- 
rence of which, in our meetings, continues to 
be a source of much exercise and sorrow, 
manifesting, as it does, spiritual slothfulness. 
In the language of George Fox, we would 
affectionately exhort all to “Take heed of 
sleeping in meetings, and of dullness. For it 
is an unsavory thing to see one sitting nod- 
ding in meeting, and so lose the sense of the 
Lord’s presence. It is ashame and a sadness 
both, and it grieveth the upright and watch- 
ful that wait upon the Lord, to see such things. 
And dear Friends, we believe it is laid upon 
us at this time in a peculiar manner, to show 
by our circumspect lives, our plain and becom- 
ing dress and address, and the simplicity of 
our mode of living, that we know what it is to 
wear the yoke of Christ. We feel that we are 
called by our holy profession to be a more 
inward spiritually minded people; a people 
weaned from the world and its spirit, and bear- 
ing testimony against its will-worship and 
man-made ministry, as well as its vain fash- 
ions, its love of riches and honors, and its 
amusements. 

A fervent desire has been renewed that all 
our members, and especially those in the 
younger walks of life, may seek savingly to 
know the God of our fathers, to serve Him with 
a perfect heart, and with a willing mind. That, 
walking by the same rule and minding the 
same thing, we may be joined together in the 
love and fellowship of the gospel, and keeping 
in the straight and narrow way, show forth 
the excellency of the religion we profess. Thus 
would our light shine clearly in the sight of 
other professors around us, and they, seeing 
our humble, consistent adherence to the self: 
denying principles of the gospel, would feel the 
call go forth to them, to leave all that apper- 
tains to the beggarly elements, and come 
more fully to realize the purity and spirituality 
of the christian faith. May all, therefore, be 
incited to a close self-examination, and to a 
willingness to make whatever sacrifices may 
be required, walking in the path of obedience, 
whether to do or to suffer, that all that hinders 
the church from edifying itself in love may 
be removed from amongst us.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrrqn.—There is no longer any question of the re- 
signation of the Spanish Regent Serrano, who now 
desires the ministry and the majority of the Cortes to 
effect a solution of the monarchy question. Great im- 
patience is manifested by the press at the prolongation 
of the provisional government, and political agitation is 
said to be increasing. Several new candidates for the 
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and votes in favor of the government. The trade dis- 
putes excite great interest throughout France. Prime 
Minister Ollivier, is seeking to frame a compromise 
between the capitalists and laborers. Ollivier has 
addressed a circular to the electors of France. He im- 
pressed upon the people the fact that, while an affirma- 
tive vote means quiet and peace, and gives an opportu- 
nity for the Emperor and Ministers to accomplish re- 
forms, a negative vote means anarchy, disorder, revolu- 
tion and revenge. 

The Irish land bill has been further debated in the 
House of Commons. An amendment was proposed 
making the term of the agricultural lease sixty-one in- 
stead of thirty-one years. This was opposed by Disraeli 
and withdrawn. Another motion to amend by reducing 
the term to twenty-one years was rejected by a vote of 
209 to 290. Gladstone moved for the appointment of a 
committee to enquire into the tenure of Monastic pro- 
perty, and after slight opposition the motion prevailed 
by a large majority. A motion to enquire into the in- 
ternal affairs of monastic institutions was rejected by a 
majority of 110. There is a revival of the ‘‘no Popery” 
feeling of England, which is attributed to the multipli- 
cation of nunneries and monasteries, and to the recent 
proceedings of the Pope and Ecumenical Council. The 
bill legalizing marriages with a deceased wife’s sister, 
has passed the House of Commons. 

The Telegraph Construction Company kas leased the 
steamship Great Hastern for five years, to be used in 
laying submnrine cables. 

In accordance with the provisions of the bill for the 
preservation of life and property in Ireland, several dis- 
tricts have been proclaimed in that island, and the writ 
of habeas corpus suspended in them. 

Liverpool, 5th mo. 2d.—Uplands cotton, 10$d.; Or- 
leans, 1lldd. a 114d. 

Disturbances continue in Mexico, rebellions and in- 
surrections constantly occurring, and keeping up a state 
of unsettlement and confusion. 

The rebellion in Cuba is still alive, though much cir- 
cumscribed in its range. COaptain-General De Rodas, 
bas issued an order requiring all persons residing with- 
in the insurrectionary district, to come to the nearest 
settlement or town within the next thirty days, and 
threatening that should they neglect to do so, they will 
be treated as rebels if captured. 

Great excitement has prevailed in Greece on account 
of the late outrages of brigands near Marathon, A 
military force was sent against the brigands, and the 
entire party was either killed or captured by the troops. 

The Sultan of Turkey has remonstrated with the 
Roumanian government for coining money at its own 
mint. The European Powers have received from the 
Sultan a protest against the raising of a loan by the 
Viceroy of Egypt. 

A great polar expedition is being prepared in Sweden 
for the years 1871 and 1872, under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Nordenskjoid, the celebrated scientific leader of 
the Swedish expedition of 1868. Parry’s attempt to 
reach the pole by pushing on the north of Spitzbergen 
1s to be repeated, and it is proposed to winter in one of 
the Seven Islands. 

Unirep Statns.—The Public Debt.—On the first inst. 
the total debt of the United States, after deducting the 
amount of cash and bonds in the Treasury, was $2,- 
420,864,334, which is $11,697,793 less than on the first 
of the previous month. The amount of coin in the 
Treasury was $115,525, 213. 

Congress.—The House of Representatives has devoted 
much time to the tariff bill, and on tbe 2nd inst. was 
more than half through tbe bill, which has been materi- 
ally changed in its features. The bill appropriating 
$3000 a year as a pension to the widow of Abraham 
Lincoln, has passed the House by a vote of 72 to 51. 
Various bills and resolutions, of no general interest, 
have passed the two Houses. 

Miscetlaneous.—On tbe 27th ult. a terrible catastrophe 
occurred at Richmond, Va. The room of the State 


throne have been spoken of; among others Prin@®| Court of Appeals in the upper floor of the Capital build- 


Frederick, of Prussia, but his election would be con- 
sidered objectionable by the French government. 

Paris has been agitated by reports that the police had 
discovered a plot to blew up tbe Tuilleries and the Pre- 
fecture of Police, but there seems to have been but little 
substantial ground for the reports. Public meetings 
continue to be held in Paris, but whenever attempts 
are made to foment excitement the authorities inter- 
fere. Twenty-five chiefs of sections of the Working- 
men’s International Society are under arrest in Paris, 
and at Lyons a number of the members are in custody. 
Great exertions are being made to insure good order 
during the period for taking the count and declaring 
the vote on the plebiscitum. It is reported that the Pope 
has advised the French clergy to cast their influence 


ing was crowded with persons waiting to hear the de- 
cision of the judges in a case of great public interest, 
when the floor suddenly gave way precipitating most of 
the assembly into the Hall of the House of Delegates, 
beneath the court room, a distance of twenty-five feet. 
About sixty persons were killed and many more re- 
ceived severe injuries. The floor, which was originally 
secure, had been made unsafe by the removal of the 
pillars which supported it in order to improve the ap- 
pearance of the Hall of Delegates. 

The surveys of the government engineers indicate 
that Blossom rock in the harbor of San Francisco, has 
been utterly demolished by the recent blast, and thrown 
in all directions. The soundings now give thirty-eight 
feet of water over it at low tide. 


The crop prospects, in the greater part of California, 
are said to be unfavorable. North winds and dry 
weather have greatly injured the wheat and other crops. 
The reports from the northern part of the State are 
better. 

The U.S. Secretary of the Treasury has directed the 
sale of $4,000,000 of gold, and the purchase of $6,- 
006,000 of bonds during the current month. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality last week, 328. Scarlet 
fever, 38 ; consumption, 49; inflammation of the lungs, 
28. The number of persons carried in the city passen- 
ger-cars, during 1869, was 55,665,837, being upwards 
of five millions more than in 1868. The combined 
length of these roads is 179 miles ; the total receipts of 
the year were $3,530,229, and the expenses were $2,- 
542,681. The total cost of the roads and_equipment is 
stated to be $5,870,155. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 2d inst. New York.— American gold 115. 
U. S. sixes, 1881, 117; ditto, 5-20’s, 1867, 114; ditto 
10-40 5 per cents, 108%. Superfine flour, $4.75 a 
$4.90; spring extras, $5.10 a $5.40; shipping Ohio, 
$5.10 a $5.25; St. Louis flour, $6.50 a $9.50; southern, 
$6.15 a $10. Western and State amber wheat, $1.30 ; 
No. 1 spring wheat, $1.23; No. 2, $1.17; mixed, $1.14. 
Oats, 61 a 68 cts. New western mixed corn, $1.10 a 
$1.12; old, $1.15. Philadelphia.—Uplands and New 
Orleans cotton, 23 a 24 cts. Superfine flour, $4.37 a 
$4.75; extra, $5 a $5.50; finer brands, $6 a $7.50. 
Red wheat, $1.33 a $1.35; white, $1.40. Rye, $1.05 a 
$1.10. Yellow corn, $1.12. Pennsylvania oats, 64 a 66 
cts.; western, 60a 62 cts. Clover-seed, $8.25 a $8.50. 
Timothy, $7.25. The market for beef cattle was active 
and prices higher. Sales of 1389 head at 10 a 10} cts. 
for choice; fair and good, 84 a 9% cts., andcommon 6 a 
73 cts. per pound gross. Of sheep about 9,250 were 
sold at 6} a 9 cts. per lb. gross, and 2,114 hogs sold at 
$12.75 a $13 per 100 lbs. net, for cornfed. Chicago.— 
No. 1 wheat, 95 a 96 cts.; No. 3, 803 cts. No. 2 corn, 
86 a 87 cts. No. 2 oats, 47 cts. St. Louis—No. 1 
yellow corn, 94 cts., mixed in bulk, 90 cts. Oats, 58 a 


60 cts. Lard, 16} cts. Oswego.—Red western wheat, 
$1.26. Corn, $1.06. Milwaukie.—No. 1 wheat, 93 cts. 
No. 2, 894 cts. Cleveland.—No. 1 red wheat, $1.15 ; 


Detroit.—Extra wheat, 


No. 2, $1.08. Oats, 55 cts. 
Oats, 56 


$1.36. No. 1 do., $1.27. No. 1 corn, 93 cts. 
a 57 cts. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
NAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA.) 

Physician and Superintendent—Josnua H. WorTHING-~ 
ton, M.D. ; 

Application for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, to Joun E. Carter, Clerk 
of the Board of Managers, No. 1313 Pine Street, 
Philadelphia, or to any otber Member of the Board. 


Diep, in Westmoreland, on the 29th of the 5th mo, 
1869, Exiza Ann Couurns, daughter of Luke and Eliza- 
beth Collins, of Brookfield, N. York, aged nearly twenty- 
five years. She bore with exemplary patience and 
resignation, a peculiarly distressing illness, continuing 
nearly four years. During this time she was uniformly 
cheerful, endeavoring to make every thing as easy as 
could be for those waiting on her, especially for her 
mother, who was indefatigable in her attention to her. 
She often expressed her willingness to suffer, whatever 
her Saviour, who had suffered so much for her, might 
inflict, especially if it might be a means of awakening 
any poor soul to a sense of its condition. When about 
eleven years of age, she had felt it required of her to 
lead a more careful and consistent life, and to dress in 
plain clothes, which she continued to do, and found it 
to be a hedge about her. Continuing to follow in the 
path of religious duty, she was called to speak by way 
of ministry, a few times in meeting, but said she had 
not always been as faithful as she ought to have been. 
She deeply felt the state of our once peaceful Society, 
and grieved that any, professing to be Friends, should 
lightly esteem or condemn what our worthy predeces- 
sors suffered so much for, but saying their principles 
were the truth, and would remain to be so though all 
should forsake them. She was repeatedly brought very 
low, and then revived, so as to give hopes that she 
might recover. Her release was sudden and unexpected. 
In the morning she spoke of being more comfortable, 
though feeling weak, and shortly after said she was 
going to her long and happy home, and desired that all 
around her should meet her there. Her friends deeply 
mourn their loss, but not as those without hope, be- 
lieving it is her great gain. 


“WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422, Walnut street. 


